CO                  INFLUENCE   OF   A   RISE   IN   MORALITY.    [CHAP. III.

blessings, Warding off evil, contending against such physical
calamities as famine or pestilence, and codifying rules of social
utility which have been verified by experience. As the scene
of its operation is principally the visible world, the scheme of
future rewards or punishments is not an essential part of the
system; for such a scheme must not be confonnded with vague
beliefs in places of refuge for disembodied spirits, which may
be either different kinds of limbo from which the ghost issues
forth and meddles again with the world, or Elysian shades for
heroes, or an Olympus to which dead magnates ascend on
special promotion to apotheosis. There are heavens and hells
in Indian theologies; but it is remarkable that a doctrine which
in.highly civilised religions is usually regarded as the most im-
portant, and is certainly the most impressive upon the masses,
is in primitive religions of comparatively insignificant effect,
and appears to make no such mark upon popular imagination
as to influence conduct in every-day life. The reason may be
that the Indians, as a mass, still consider religion as the
supreme authority which administers their worldly affairs, and
not as an instrument for the promotion of moral behaviour;
and although, like Job's comforters, they are fond of connecting
misfortunes with sins previously committed in the same or in
an antecedent existence, yet this law is still supposed to operate
within tlie sphere of the visible world.

As the confirmed perceptions of utility develo'p moral senti-
ments, these colour slightly the notions regarding the gods, who
are soon credited with some indignation at wrong doing, at any
rate when the sufferer is one of their clients or devotees. But
the idea is still that the gods punish or avenge in this life by
material curses, or aid by lending a material hand at crrfical
moments ; and thus as they begin to be affected by the sight of
a good man struggling with ^adversity, the feeling develops
that virtue ought to be divinely helped against vice* Never-
theless the primeval thinkers very soon observed that as a
matter of feet the gods appear to be often on the side of the
wicked^ or at least against the innocent; and here coxnesin the
complication between sin, and evil which runs through all phases
of religious speculation, from Btuldfia to J. S. Mill, the problem